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XIII.— Ornithological Notes taken during a Voyage from 
Ceylon to England. By A. Wuytr. 


In Ceylon and, indeed, throughout India and the Hast gene- 
rally the migrations of birds are chiefly influenced by the 
two monsoons, viz. the north-east and the south-west, the 
former generally prevailing in Ceylon and South India from 
November to April, and the latter from May to October. 
Comparatively little, however, has been definitely ascertained 
as to whence the migratory birds come, and the circumstances 
which influence their migrations. Detailed facts and data 
can only be arrived at by recording long-continued syste- 
matic observations in different localities. In the mean time 
individual experience may add something to our knowledge 
of the subject; and it is with this hope that I now put together 
these notes, taken on board the S.S. ‘ Duke of Devonshire’ 
during a recent voyage from Ceylon. | 

We sailed from Colombo, Ceylon, on the 17th Oct. 1876; 
and for some days we were constantly accompanied by the 
more common Terns, Gulls, and other Sea-birds, none of 
which, however, ventured on board. 

On the 20th Oct., when about thirty miles S.E. of Minicoy 
Island, the most northern of the Maldives, a Swallow flew 
on board, which proved to be Hirundo rustica, L. Being 
either alarmed or exhausted, it was soon captured. When 


again liberated it flew off vigorously for the island, on which — 


could be seen a beautiful fringe of graceful cocoanut-palms. 

At noon, on the 22nd Oct., a Kestrel (Falco alaudarius) 
alighted on the rigging, and perched on one of the yards for 
the night. After nightfall it was captured by one of the 
quartermasters, and was caged as a curiosity. Next day, how-. 
ever, it escaped, and no one observed the direction it took. 
On the same day a common Paddy-bird, or Heron (Ardea 
leucoptera), visited us. It was quite exhausted and emaciated, 
and greedily devoured some minced meat. From this cir- 
cumstance it does not seem likely that this species is capable 
of catching fish or other food while on wing at sea. When 
liberated it went off to the south-west. . 
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On the 24th Oct. a Pipit (species doubtful) flew on board, 
when we were about twenty miles south-east of the island of 
Socotra. At the same time and place several small Finches 
came on board; but we could not determine their species. 

On the 25th Oct. a Quail (Coturnix communis, Bonn.) made 
its appearance, and remained with us for several days, after- 
wards taking its departure for the south. 

The 26th October was the richest day of feathered visitors 
we had, when the following arrived, viz. :—a Grey Flycatcher 
(Muscicapa); about a dozen Swallows (Hirundo); a small 
Horned Owl (Ephialtes) with yellow iris and a row of distinct 
dark spots or markings on the wing-coverts, otherwise similar 
to E. bakkamena of Ceylon (it allowed us to approach 
quite close to it, but it ultimately flew off to the south); two 
species of Water-Wagtail; three birds which appeared through 
a glass to be Rollers or allied birds; an Artamus; a bird the 
size of a small Pigeon, with rather long tail and long straight 
bill, which alighted on the the top of the mainmast, but could 
not be identified. 

On the morning of the 27th, when between Socotra and 
the Arabian coast, a Falcon (Falco peregrinator ?) flew on 
board, and was secured at night. If we have not mistaken 
our bird, this is the noble “ Shaheen ” Falcon, so much prized 
by Indian rajahs for falconry. Being a rare and most inter- 
esting bird, we took every care of it, and carried it to England 
safely, and presented it to the Zoological Society of London. 
It is now in the Society’s Gardens, and appears in the list 
of additions to the Menagerie under this name (see P. Z. S. 
1876, p. 839). It is smaller, more compact, and even more 
courageous than the true Peregrine. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the first bird of this species described was procured 
by Sundevall at sea between Sumatra and Ceylon (see Jer- 
don’s ‘ Birds of India,’ p. 26). 

On the 28th Oct. a Linnet (species doubtful) flew on board, 
as we passed up the Gulf of Aden. Great numbers of Sea- 
birds were here seen around the ship and along the Arabian 
shore. We now entered the Red Sea, when few of the fea- 
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thered tribes visited us compared with those met with in the 
Indian Ocean. 


On the 29th Oct. a White-headed Noddy (Anous tenuiros- 
tris, Temm.) alighted on board. Vast shoals of dead locusts. 


were seen floating around the ship; also numbers of por- 
poises sported around us. ; i 

A Wagtail (M. dukhunensis, Sykes) paid us a visit on the 
30th Oct., and remained with us all the way up the Red 
Sea and Suez Canal, and left us in the Mediterranean. 

On the 31st a Peregrine Falcon, Falco peregrinus, was seen 
flying around the vessel. It ultimately alighted on the main- 
mast for a short time, and then left us for another vessel at 
some distance from us*. On this day a very handsome Owl 
came on board. It was about the size of Syrnium indranee 
of Ceylon, but of a lighter colour. It flew off in a straight 
line for the African coast; and we were unable to identify it. 

We entered the Suez Canal on the morning of the 3rd 
Nov., and spent about two and a half days in getting through 
it. The birds which we recognized along the banks and lakes 
were principally Coots, Vultures (Neophron), Moorhens, Rails, 
Ducks and Teal, Divers, Godwits, Sandpipers, Curlews, vari- 
ous Birds of Prey, Swallows, Pipits, Wagtails, &. As we 
neared the Port-Said end of the Canal, myriads of Waders 
were seen fishing and pluming themselves on the lakes and 
lagoons. The most conspicuous were Flamingoes and Peli- 
cans; and all on board agreed they had never seen a more 
imposing army of Waders. During our run up the Medi- 


terranean and the Bay of Biscay no birds visited us. We — 
had evidently got out of the track of migration, or it had ` 
ceased for a time. During the entire voyage in the Indian | 
Ocean and Arabian Sea we experienced no stormy weather, | 


the wind, as a rule, blowing steadily from the north-east. 
In the Red Sea the wind was more variable. 

It will be seen from these notes that we met with over 
twenty species of land-birds in the Indian Ocean and Red 


Sea, between the 20th and 31st of October; and these we | 


* This Peregrine was easily distinguishable from the bird I suppose to | 


be F. peregrinator, by its size and flight. 
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imagine may be fairly put down as only stray birds from a 
regular and more numerous stream of migrants. The direction 
that most of these birds came from would indicate they were 
migrants from the coasts of Arabia and Persia, whatever their 
destination may have been. One conviction has forced itself 
on mẹ, viz. the great influence which vessels, more especially 
large and fast steamers of the present day, may have on the 
distribution of species of birds. Some of our visitors re- 
mained with us for days, and landed on shores most likely 
out of the line of their migrations; and in one instance a 
Wagtail (Motacilla) remained with us all the way up the 
Red Sea and Suez Canal, and found a new home on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 
December 12th, 1876. 


XIV .—On the Salicariz of Dr. Severtzoff. 
By Henry SEEBOHM. 


In ‘The Ibis’ for 1876 (pp. 83 eż segg.), Dresser has given 
us as pretty a little ornithological puzzle as I have seen for 
a long time in the Salicarie of Severtzofi’s ‘Fauna of Tur- 
kestan.? There are no less than sixteen or eighteen of 
them named and, more or less, described. The descriptions 
of two of them, S. scita and S. arundinacea, are omitted; but 
fortunately these are supplied in a letter from Dr. Severtzoff 
to the editor of ‘Stray Feathers’ (Str. Feath. iii. p. 420). 
These two articles will, I think, supply sufficient data to 
unravel the tangle. 

Salicaria turdoides (p. 83) may be dismissed at once as 
Acrocephalus arundinaceus (Linn.). 

Salicaria arundinacea (p.83) might be thought naturally to 
be either Acrocephalus streperus or A. palustris. I have never 
had an opportunity of comparing these two birds in the flesh, 
and cannot distinguish any difference of general colour or of 
colour of the legsin the skin. I find, however, that A. palus- 
tris has a more pointed wing. Out of five of this species in 
Dresser’s collection I find that in one the second primary is 
‘equal to the third, and in the four others intermediate in length 
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